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INTROliUCTION . 

i 

t 

This handbook . was developed to assist parents 
in helping the American rndian student, transfer 
successfully fton a 2-year pommunity college to a 
4~year college or university. ^ ;ln order to 
accomplish thiS/ * three handbooks were developed 
for use by: . * \ " 

-the student 

-the parents (family) 

-the counselor 

^ , . ... 

This handbook has been specifically designed to 

help parents understand what their scSh or daughter 

is experiencing at college and to provide specific 

"Suggestions for way's that the parents^ ^d family 

may help the student be successful. Th^ parenfc 

handbook consists of four sections on / the 

following tcjpics: • 

Under stfinding the college/university 
• student 



Understanding college/university 
• requirements 

What can you to help students be 

^ successful in their education? 

*;Ef the student succeeds what will the 
future be? 

Understanding the colleg e/uni ver s i ty student 
' Your son or daughter ^has made an important 
choice. This choice will bring its happy times 
as weH as hard and sad times. The decision to 
obtain a college education -^t a . school some 
distance from home, family, and friends was not an 
easy one. Somet,imes students will be homesick and 
want to return home. ' 

students are faced with ^^daily decisions ^that^ 
Jiave-tc^^wi^hr survi3ral-'WitlTirr'^the college or 
^university system. The student irtust put obtaining 
an education first. The student will be faced 
with decisions on whet^r to become part of the 
laifger bpdy of students or remain exclusively with 
Indian students, only part;icipating in non-Indian 



activities when necessary. The desire to go home 

f^r special celebrations when students need to be 

studying for a class is a common problem. _ Another 

conflict the student faces is the desire to invite 

everyone home, to feed them and have them stay for 

a while, but studies and finances may not permit 

ft 

it. The college community makes very strict 
demands on a student's time and money. 

Students need' to think about the future and 
make specific plans. The Indian leaving a home 

V 

wher? there were specific family responsibilities 
leaves^^— an ^^^^npty^ Whether the 

riesponsibil4.ties are ceremonial or ^ust taking 
par.t in caring for th^ grandparents, these are 
responsibilities th^ student will miss and someone 
else will need' to take care of. It is. important 
,that parents .and family understand all: of the 
demands placed on the student obtaining an 
education. »s ^ 
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Understanding college/uni ver si ty * requirements , 
The goals your . student has chosen have certain 
rules whiSh must be followed if they arfe ) to be 
achieved. Classes meet at specific times. If a 
class is missed, the student must get hel^ from 
another student or from the professor in order to 
keep up with the rest of the class. ^ Papers must 
be written, and tests taken. It is important that 
the student meet the. deadlines" and do the' wor'k 
required within the time allowed. The fact that 
the Indian student comes from a different culture 
than the majority of the students doesn't change 
the requirements. ^Attending classes, keeping 
appointments, ^nd- meeting deadlines are necessary 
"^if the student^ is to be successful. In addition, 
students are required to maintain a certain grade 
point average if they want to remain in college. 
An average of C (2.0) or better is usually 
necessary. If students do not keep their grades 
up, the xiollege may require that the grades be 
raised within a given /^riod or the students will 

• - •; /■• 
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not allowed . to enroll in any more classes. 
Keeping grades up is often veryjiard for a student 
who is making adji^stments in lifestyle. Changes 
in food, living quarters, and relationships may 
prove to be diffVcult. Xn all of _^this/ ' students 
must also iTeep , themselves physically fit so that 
the body and brain will work hard for, them. 
Students in good physical condition will be better 
equipped to handle the strains of loneliness and 
Studying for long hours. 

There is a need to show your studentX/that the- 
family is proud of him or her. Students find 
themselves in a situation where they are in class 
for up to fifteen hours each week. This means- a 
total of sixty hours of study each week. Getting 
A's in class usually means more hours o€ study, 
and this is not easy.' There, are many more 
entertaining things the student would .like to dp. 

Pinapces ' are usually a big problem for all 
students y Indian and non-Indian. At first/ ±he 
^ount of inoney they ^ have or willTeceivfe from 



scholarships, loans, or grants seems. enough, and" 

^his would be true if they were living at home. 
I • » ..... 

At college there are many expenses the student 

isn't accustomed to. Planning a ' budget and 

sticlciog to it is hard iot ^taost "people. The 

student moving into a new city finds it even 

harder, as he must now pay for things that were 

.provided at home. Finding sbmeohe to do repairs 

on the car can be a ^problem. Finding the right 

place to buy groceries and other necessities at a 

good, price can also be a problem, as things in 

campus convenience stdres are usually overpriced. 

The student' will have to learn to get things he 

needs at reasonable pi>ices. It may seem to the 

familj^ that the* student has a great deal of money 

and will be able to help out back home, but 

student funds ajce usually not sufficient for the , 

student's -basic needs, ahd« quite often the student 

will hav^ to obtain a part-time job in 6rder to 

stay in college. 



.What can you do to help students be successful in 
• their education ? 

At this point' you may begin to' say to^yourself, 

"Myochild^ has decided on a difficult ..goal and it 

doesn't look like I can ^help." In many way^ this 

is "true. Your student must' meet this test alone. 

° However, family support and interest may make the 

difference between, success and failure. 

Recognize that . *the .decision to go away to 

' r 

college ia 'honorable. Students, must have' a 
certain amount of success in their community 
college work in orcjer to be admitted into the 
4-year college. Many students do not have avhigh 
enough grade point average to transfer to a 4-year 
college. Parents who honor their son or daughter 
w^ll also receive respect from them. show theiti 
that you are proud of their achievfem^^fc.''-* As the 
world of the "white man's" education becomes a 
greater- part of ' the student's life,' many students 
jEear^ leaving behind some parts of their lives 
which' have been essential ,to their happiness. 
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Pafrents^ family, friends, and the %ribe can help 
the 'Student overcome this fear" by having special 
peremoniesy > 'celebrations, and other specfral 
activities during the time t^e sjtudent is home for 
vacation. Most Indian students do not desire to 
leave traditions, ^ but often, because <Jf college 
requirements, are unable to take part in many ^of 
the traditional celebrations and ceremonies.^ 

Stay in contact, write letters, telephone, ^and 
visit. Letters aj^e very important. Letters can 
be read again and again, helping* th^ student 
through those lonesome hours. The -telephone 
sometimes becomes * the strongest -Ixnk for the 
studerit^j|ecause of the need to hear ^the voice of a 
member of the family. ' Plan your calls feor tim§s 
when your student will 6e expecting^them and will, 
not have to leave or miss 'a class. When you have 
planned ahead, your student can be , prepared-Jto 

> 0^ * 

share specific itemif'^nd you will be sure to tell 
about all of th^ things you think may be 
^inti^resting. Take pictures of the .things that afre * 



important to your student, including friends, 
pets, special places, and^ the family. Enplosinj^ 
these in letters will bring them closer to the 
Student. / ' . - . . ♦ 



Encourage your |tudent ar^d ^el^ with problems. 
Let students know that you support the^ir decisions 
even if smetimes you do ' riot under stcind them. , 

o , 

Provide r,eassurancfe by believing that , they wil'l be 
successful, -par ticularl/ ' when they are facing 
probleipsy ^ * ^ 

College students are known for poor eating 
l^abits. Quick foods or "grabbing sopie thing on the 
run" are not unusual. Students who have limited 
budgets inky find themselves with little or no food 
just before they receive a stipend^ or. their 
gqholarkhip jEunds . A balanced diet becomes the 
unusual occurrence. Parents might make vitamin 
supplements available. In the rush,- the student 
is . more likely to taki vitamins than to fix a 
balanced meal. • 
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One difficult adjustment to make, is the change ? 
from traditional foods ♦ Most families have foods , 
which are a regular part of their 

} 

diet-- traditional foods or "just something mom 
makes." Students -usually appreciate parents and 
friends who send or bring them thes^ foods or the 
ingredients to make them. This is another means 
of supporting the "^i^tudent* s educational 
ejcperience. 

Just as there are things which will help the 
student succeed, therB are things parents should 
avoid which will discourage jLn6 interfere with the 

student's studies. A student ^ho has not received 

to 

letters or phone calls from home will spend a 
great deal of time wondering about what is 
happening at home. Going to the' mail box and 
finding no mail is^veify discouraging. The lack of 
information from -home may encourage a student to 
take * off and go home for a f ew ' days or 
permanently. If thef student has been keeping in/ 

0 

touch with family and friends, a lack' of phone 
calls may lead to discouragement and homesickness^. 
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Wheii writing letters try not ^ ^to include 
statements like, ".y^ii could havef^ hel'ped if you 
wer^ here#" "we couldn^t do something we wanted to 
do "because you weren't here," or "no one does th^t 
°any more now that you are gone." If students feel 
^that there is work they should be doing at home or 
someone or something is neglected, they will feel 
guilty 'and wonder if they should be in college or 
^at' home taking care of their responsibilities. 
ThiSo^ t;yp^ of discouragement* is very hard on 
students, making them think they are being selfisl? 
by attending college. They need to be assured 

that things are being taken care of, even though 

- i — 

they are riot there., ' 

Another thing which can cause discouragement 
and interfere with the student's progress is 
numerous long "visits from family and ■ friends. 
Everyone wants the family to visit and wants to 
"fee<3. them w^ir, to sit and visit, and to show them 
a good^time.^ The student with limited time and 
money will want to givd much to Visiting relatives 
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and friends, but unfortunately this often uses up 
time needed for study and money wliich was. to last, 
to the end of the term. While enjoying a good 
visit, students get behind in'jrtieir studies and do 
not have enough money to pay their bills at the 
end^ of *the semester . They * then become 
di^qpuraged, begin to doubt their ability to 
succeed in college, and wonder, if they should be 
there • 

Through these struggles th^ parent must remain 
supportive and recognize the need for students to 
become successful in their Qwn lives^ Th^ parent 
who provides this -encouragement will be able to 
share the pride of accomplishment with the 
student* The parent who constantly insis^ on the 
student taking care of family matters at home may 
cause enough discouragement that the student will 
leave pollege and return home without giving 
college a chance. ^ * . 
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l£ the student succeeds , what will the future be ? 

The choices for in(Jian .people y7hq have a good 
education are numerous. The tribe and the Indian 

\, community may have a specific need for them on 
their own reservation. As the tribes- develop 
their economic ?ind employment opportunities, more 
Indians are returning to good jobs where they, can 
make a difference to theiif people. Some stjuderlts 
will find better opportunities for employment i-n 
the city and^ will decide to live there. Others 
may find that the jobs they want to take are 
located in another state or in a city across the 
nation from their home, parents must recognize 
these , possibilities^ ^ftid prepared to provide 

* helpful advice when opportunities arise. Most 
important, parents must consider how it feels to 
have .sons or daughters who • bring honot to, the 
family, '^hen a successful student is spoken of, 
it brings credit to i;he parents. Younger Indians 
may look up to them as examples. Finally, the 
saying is true for ettbh: "The young man should go 
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out from his parents* home and seek to return with 
honor."'. Your help in making this happen, will 
bring honor to you and your home. - ^ ^ 
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